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you were led to believe had convinced the Emperor to maintain the existing system in Italy.
The Emperor at once said, recapitulating what had occurred, that Ld. Malmesbury's letter had not produced any effect upon his opinions, that he thought that its arguments were unsound and would never be accepted by the English, but that, as no event had occurred to render an immediate decision necessary, he had declined to continue a discussion which offered no prospect of leading to any conclusion which could prove satisfactory to both parties.
I then said that I had reported faithfully to you all that had passed at the former audience, and that I had naturally not omitted to notice H.M.'s observations with respect to Italy. I was now, I continued, in possession of your views upon this question, and altho' it was evident from the form in which they were stated that they were not intended for direct communication to H.M., yet, as it was desirable that he should be made thoroughly acquainted with them, I had no hesitation in placing your letter in H.M.'s hands.
The Emperor read it with great attention. When he came to that part in which it is said that you desire H.M. to be reconciled with the public opinion of England, he stopped and exclaimed that that was the object he had most at heart. What new sacrifices could he make for it ? He had done all in his power to strengthen the English alliance.
When he came to the end, he said that he had read it with great pleasure, and he used various phrases to express the satisfaction which he had derived from the statement of your views. He contrasted your opinions with the declarations of Ld. Malmesbury in a spirit decidedly unfriendly to his lordship.
I then observed that, if a new proof were required to convince H.M. that it was for the interest of his Government to follow your advice, I would point to the efforts which were pertinaciously made by H.M.'s enemies to attribute to him the intentions which you asked him to repudiate. Only the other day M. de Montalembert had recourse to this artifice, and it was one which members of the exiled family had frequently employed to influence the English Court.
I continued for some time to urge all the arguments which I thought would be likely to have weight with the Emperor, who listened to me with kind attention.
At last he said: ' Well, you may tell Mr. Disraeli that I will make the declaration for which he asks, in my speech at the opening of the Chambers.'
I thanked the Emperor for this assurance, which he siibse-quently repeated.
He then asked me to leave your letter with him, and, asnment of the Papal States.son have great impatience of the public
